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ABSTRACT * 1 

This handbook, produced by the School Environmental 
Impact Program* ( Indiana) was developed -to improve school environments 
and to create more positive attitudes and Jaehavio.rs in .school 
participants (all those involved in the school and it's environment). 
It is defcigned'to help in the assessment 'of school conditions by / 
individuals, groups, or school districts^ The program focuses on the' 
cafeteria as the hub ofc the sfchool, sir^ce profound interaction Ws 
been observed between activity! in the cafeteria and in other school 
settings . u An . overview pi^oHides a discussion of* the total school 
environment, pointing oida^t^compesi te parts: physical attributes, 
school rules on befiaviorTf'att l tucles related to responsible behaviors 
in school settings, and decision making. Ways in which activities 
suggested in the handbook^ can be carried out are described. A format 
for conducting workshops to increase awareness of the school 
environment and to plan activities to improve attitudes $nd behaviors 
is ^presented. Fotir workslipp activities are introduced: (1) to promote , 
awareness of the school envi xronmeht ; • (-2 ) to assess problems and 
opportunities for change within' the School setting; 7 (3) to plan for 
achieving * specif ic goals; a#d (4) *to evaluate tfce success of the c 
program. A questionnaire is provided for use in each^ of these 
activities .* A case study is preseated of a workshop that was 
l^uccessf ully conducted using -the format offered in this handbook. An 
annotated bibliography of eight major works in the area of school 
environments and their impact is included. (JD) 
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but it ma^as.well stem from outside the cafeteria itself. This handbook 
focuses on settings in the whole school environment. In ^ particular 
school, improvements in any one settling, such as t\e haljway^will most 
" probably h x ave a positive impact on many others, including t&e cafeteria. 
Improvements in the caffeteria will most probably have a positive impact 
on other settings, such as classrooms. We are interested hete in helping 
to make changes in any of those < settings where schools identify problems, 
for* we know they will affect attitudes andv.behaviors 'school -wide 

The handbook stems ^rom a program called the School Environmental 
Impact Progsata. This^Program is funded by the Nutrition Education and 
,Trami|n*g Program, Division of School Food and Nutrition^ of the Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction . Judith Gillespie has directedrthe 
Program and .participated in the production of its key products. Patricia 
dgtfaas has made a major contribution to the development of this handbook/ 
s^befth David Kessler and Mary Soley contributed to 4X|itial drafts ot 1 this 
material. David kessler has had a major rdle in devSioping an associated 
. research' report reflecting the findings from information gathered during 
the study of the impact of school environments. . 

Th6 project has piloted these materials qnd conducted wo.i*ksh<*ps across 
the state of Indiana. Those who participated in the pilot test include 
'Judith Gillespie, 'Patricia deHaas, Mary Soley, Daryid Kessler, Barbara Allen, 
M*£e Berheide, J3ail Bumgarner, Debra Dean, Marsha Ellis, Christa McCluggage, 
Teresa Therrien, and Linda Wojtan. Acknowledgements are due to thfse^ - ^ 
individuals and to the schools who participated ia the development of the 
*work shops. fc * * J 

* + r <f * 

South Spencer Middle School: Rockport* Indiana 
tfoodside Middle School: Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Greendale Middle School: Lawrencebu'rg, Indiana % 

Clarksville Middle School: CTarksville, Indiana, t 

Fairmont Elementary School: New Albany, Indiana 

'Cynthi^ Heights School: Etvansville, Indiana . 

University Middle School:, Bloomington, Indiana K 
* Terse Haute South High School: Terre Haute, Indiana 
* Vohr elementary School: Gary, Indiana 

Toll£stpn Middle Schbol : Gary, Indiana 

Horace Mann High Schpol : Gary, Indiana 

£or further information about the project and its publications, please 
contact one ofPvtwo sources.. Either write to School Environmental Impact 

^Program, Program in Educational Policy and Change, ( Workshop in Political 
Theory and Policy 'Analysis, Indiana Uni^er^ity, 8J4 East Third Street, 
Bloomington, Indiana /47405 ; or to the Coordinator, Nutrition Education 

^ an^ Training *Pro*graw% Division of School Food and Nutrition* Department of 
Public* Instruction/Room 229," State House, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204. . 



OVERVIEW 



The basic approach of .this material is to Jook at the school ck a 
whole and the characteristics or its .environment The characteristics 
include the physical part of the environment as well. as that part or the 
environment , which involves people and their interact icJPis . People and 
things make Up the environment ; what people are involved and what thirlgs 
are, involved dramatically affect attitudes £nd behaviors. 

i " , 

There are several' assumptions underlining these materials. They 
can be outlined as follows. 

1 . The cafeteriavis trhe hub of the school . Information ' 
thaf has been gathered indicates that the cafeteria > * < 
is the- central setting in the scHool that directly 
influences attitudes and behav.iors of participants . 
(see Appendrx: Figure 1). ' This is. not necessarily 
because the cafeteria serves food, but rather because 
it becomes a gathering point foij^ students , teachers, 
% aHministrators , and support staff. It al*so serves 1 
multiple functions for clubs, -study h^lls, ^clas^oms, 
and other activities. 4 • 

* * 

2i The "general school- environment and the cafeteria 
I v environment significantly 'in-fluence each other . The N 
school environment influences attitudes- and behaviors 
in the cafeteria. If students have bad experiences 
- in classrooms or in libraries, 'they carry these atti- 
tudes into the ca^t^ria. If they behave-destructively 
in other settings, they will behave in similar ways in 
the cafeteria. ' In the reverse direction,, the cafeteria 
has a powerful influence on the" school environment, 
attitudes' and behaviors fostered* in the cafeteria are 
carried over' to other school settings. 

3. The general school environment and the\ cafeteria 
influence attitudes and behaviors" ! Settings wjthin the; 
school such as the' cafeteria , the classraom, .the li- 
brary, the school grounds, 4 as well'as clubs influence^ 
th£ attitudes and behaviors of the school participants. 
They can form negative or positive attitudes dejptenc^ng 
upon their interaction witji the environment (see 
ApperMix: 'Figure 2). 

4. Two attitudes relate directly to responsible, behaviors * , 
in school settings ,, Two^attitudes specifically relate 
to responsible behaviors in school settings. One' is ^ ; 

^self-esteem. The second is efficacy -(see Appendix: \ 
* " Figure 2). If students andf/or staff can fedl good. . 'j\ 
about themselves and feel they can contribute to settings 
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within their school / they axe much more likely to 
demonstrate responsible behavidr within the cafeteria 
setting and the school generally. . 4 



£ , , Encouragement of key^responsibfe behaviors can 
influence habits of all schoo l participants . The 



key 



? 



1 



responsible behaviors involve decision-making (see 
Appendi-x: Figure 2). Specifically, school partici- 
* pants need to be, informed about what ,is happening in 
school. They need to be ah4e to make choices about 
things that happen to then* at school. , They also need 
to be able to help to carry otft the decisions they maJs-e 
arid see what happens as a result. ' \ 

, 6.* Changing £he habits of school participants needs to 

involve the full range of school participdnts in j % 
changing key attitudes and behaviors . In order for * 
change Co occur, the fu41 range of school participants -- 
^ t including' administrators,^ teachers, students , s support 

staff , ^arid, parents need to work together. This group 4 
needs to include food service personnel, liSrarians, cus- 
v todial staff, teachers, students, administrators, secre- 

taries, cbunselors, and others. Workshops and other 
grwtp meetings can serve as a has-e for change if appro- 
.priate^aterials are provided (see Appendix:" Table 1). 
These materials focus on creating awareness,, assessment, 
planning**rfivities, and evaluation for the purpose of 
changing attitudes of JUlf-esteem and efficacy and 
sion-making behaviors. 

The diagram on the following page^ represents* relationships between, 
elements" in the school seating which are, central to this handbook. The^ 
diagram shows how the cafeteria is the hub. of the school environment or 
"inner circle." Other settings can be defined which aye 'related to 
helping form positive attitudes and behaviors. They are shown in the 
outer pircle. Classrooms, libraries, school grounds, and clubs all fall 
into this category* 

The school environment can be described by four major ideas. The* 
physical environment has a'dramatic impact on attitudes and hehavioTs. 
Color, noise, setting size, and population all have an impact. 3The second 
idea describing the school environment involves rules . Here, the focus is 
on those rules that order the behavior of individuals. Rule enforcement 
is a key problem in schopls. A third idea is attitudes . Attitudes are 
shaped by color artd lig%J.n the environment. jThey are also shaped by { 
rules that guide behavijR" Attitudes that participants have about them- 
selves (self-esteem) anWabout their participation in school Of ficac >0 
are especially important* So are decision-making behaviors. They 
translate attitudes into action. 
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One easy way to "see how the principl-es given in the beginning of m 
this section and in the diagram you have just studied eo together into^ an 
actual practical case^in environmental change is to give^you that case*. 
^The following exam£te is about a real school and things that were actually 
done as a result of people working with School Environmental Impact Program 
materials. The school will remain anonymous. 

/ • 



A Cafeteria Problejn 

i* * 
Think about being in a middle school in southern 
Indiana. The school has a problem. ^ The problem is iden- 
tified by the principal as noise and destruction in the 
cafeteria. People in the school^ wan^ to solve this 
problem. ' - 

. / . • 
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The principal is aware of" the School Environment 
Handbook , He looks 2tt the material' and decides it may 

-help him to solve his problem in the cafeteria. " Usiivg 
the material^, , he .meets wi*th a team from tKe .school .A 
This teant includes the school secretary, the Ub>rarian, 

■one of the food servfce "workers, the janitor, a part- 
time'counselor, two parents,. two teachers,, and two^ s'tu- 
dent.s from ,th£ school . . H$ 'meets with this team, because 
he knows that a pasobleiri such as noise in the cafeteria 
, cannot be solved .by one person alone. ^All of these peo- 
ple, the custodians, Xhe .librarians, the secretaries, the 
food service staff , $re ah important part. 'of what is 
termed the support staff in the schoo.l . They are all 

' part of making important changes in the school setting. 

, The team spends the day using workshop , materials 
from the School Environmental Impact 'Program. * They be- 
come more aware of their environment and its problems.. 
They see, for example, that the noise in the cafeteria 
may not be due to the cafeter,ia^it all, but p.robably .due- • 
% to the construction of the new jfym which keeps students 
in the cafeteria daring the entire, cafeteria lunch period. 
This period- is 4J> minutes. It is crowded. It is noisy. 
It is impossible to "let off steam" in'the iunch hour. t ■ 

The. team then spends^some time assessing their S 
. problem. They gather information frojji everyone iia the^ 
grj>up about what* the problem is> what might be done about , 
'it, and* what might be needed. They find, for example,* 
that they have no money 'to solve the problem; and they 
teve very little time. Their strength is the people in 
J^eir^cho61 and their willingness to help. , 

'The group then gdes. through some planning activities 
and <d ec ides it is indeed construction that *is causing the 
cafeteria problem. The group decides that the students- 
v^need a place tp go "after they have finished eating. This 
will concentrate eating in the cafeteria and letting off^ 
steam in another section of the school. s The principal 
says there is fa little used room next to the art room 
v&ich can be converted into kind of a recreation area. 
The teachers offer games, books, and other materials for 
th'e Srea. The librarian agrees to donate some posters. 
All of these activities*will give students a place to go 
and wifl make the room colorful and oriented ^towards 
talking. The grpup decides that the halls Gould be bright- 
ened between the two rotfms, <yid the cafeteria itself could 
be rearranged for the smaller groups of* students who will 
be eating theffe at any one time. It could also be more 
colorful. All of these ideas are written down, and/people 
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are asked to help to carry out- the plans. Basically, 
there is a room to design and decorat^. There aare halls 
to mak& njore cheerful and a. cafeteria to be reorganized. , 

> * ' H * 

Everyone takers > a part in the planning*-act f ivities . 
Wit-hitv- four weeks the new plan is in operation^ It is 
ea^sy to see the difference. Walking into "the cafeteria, 
v one can hear that the noise* level has been cut down by^_ 
" over half. One can also see students actually eatdn£ 
for ^ the first time. As «a direct result of the "plan, the- 
recreation room is crowded; bu£ it is f Cjj. 1 of*activity 
and students being able to talk with one another after 
they have finished lunch. The halls are brighter, and 
the teachers seem to notice^ The food' service workers * 
are vefty pleased witj} the new space in the cafeteria. 
It makes serving the students easier: The janrfrw: also 
h^s an easier ^im? cleaning up the cafeteria. * ' 



The results of *this small change, are dramatic. 
There is less.noi§e and destruction in the cafeteria; 
there is more concentration on eating in the cafeteria; 
and therefore, more students are -actually eating their 
lunch. While the/ still wish they could go to tflte *gym 
after tHey have finished their lunch, they have, improved 
the attitudes and the behavior? of the people concerned. 

. ' . ' — — = . r 4 



V * 

This small exanffffe shows us at least four very importayt things about 
the school environment and. this program. Fi*rst , it- shows that little* 
changes, can make a difference. These people had no money; they did not 
have much time; and they could not contribute much besides their own per- 
sonal effort. But the total amount of time for the .entire change was ten 
hours. No one spent more than 45 minutes in the effort. The 4 di fference, 
of course, "was dramatic. • ^ < - 



The example shows that all kinds of people are needed in order to 
carry out environmental changes, whether they are smal Irenes or large on^s . 
If the principal ftad initiated the activity, ^he could^have assigned the room; 
but without the cooperation of the food service" people , the janitorial 
staff and the teachers, the recreat-ion room would not 'have 'had the re- 
sources to allow the students to- spend their free time in. ways that they 
wanted. Without the -students , of course, the recommendation -for games<in 
the room would r^ver have been brought up. This teanv concept per.m$ates 
this handbook. It do.es so because it has been found tihat in order to 
make environmental changes, it is better if everyone is ^nvolved and * 
every.one ^participates in the decision* 

% j \ ' 

Third, the example shows that there can be problem3 in the cafeteria, 
but the cafeteria can be a reflection of a problem rather than its cause. 
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Ift.fltis teasa* the construe t4fen was causing the problem. The cafeteria 
was 'obvfously suf/ering as a result, but it tbok another room--- a con- ^ 
verted cd^s,sroom into -a retreation :room -- to solivfe the problem.' These . , 
Kinds'. of 'linkages between settings in' tlie schoql' are the focus for 
• Wrronmenj^fr^ftah^ and these handbook activities . ^ 

f ' - Finally, theW are a -lot of links that 'can be seen yi thisc 

particular case ' - People -- teachers, ftft>d_ service ^peopJe, jidiSinistrators , 
secretaries, and-others — cooperating. They "were cooperating be- • 

cause the problem involved all of them. Y-et, tnink uhat would happen if 
-a whol<? range,"df programs could be initiated in the classroom, in the 
, cafeteria',-, and in other parts of the . school • at the same-time. 'The case 
shows that a "pro§ r - am like the Sch ° o1 Environmental -Impact Program* can- set, 
a base for a linkage to other kinds' of programs irj ( the classroom, by the. 
fobd service people* in tJ^e cafeteria, bv the librarian's in the. library. 
When a program v rike the Nutrition, Educ^tiop and Training Program links-^ 
together nutrition education in the claslAom, food service training, 
schooi environmental impa-ct and other, sdmes/^' powerful mechanism is _ . 
created for total -environmental change., When some changes initiated Jay , 
'. this program can link' to, other, ongoing school programs in the classroom 
'and* in other areas,. even linger changes can result. . " 
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HOW TO CARRY OUT HANDBOOK ACTIVITIES 



Using the Handbook. Materials , , . K 

— — r t 

There are'three parts' to* the SphooL Environment Handbook. They 
can each be used in'jt variety of ways. In this section, the parts will 
be outlined and the. variety of ways in which they caa be used will be 
described. , " 

Part I is titled "Overview and Workshop Activities.' 1 This part - 
provides a rationale for how and why environments have" an impact on the I 
attitudes and behaviors of school participants, ft also provides ways 
of using handbook' materials. « The final 'section Includes a model for 
workshop activities. One useful way to initiate considerations of 
erivironmental change is to run a workshop with school participants 
th^t includes a cross-section of students, teachers, administrators, ^ 
support staff, and parents. The^workshops heLp to create awareness of 
the' environment and' to serve a planning purpose for determining the ■ 
kinds of chartges that can most easily tie -made. )P 

' / * 

% Part II is titled "Awareness %id Assessment Activities . 11 This part 

serves as a..rich soufce of activities for environmental awareness and 
'assessment of the school'environment . The fiTst section deals' with.. ■ 
awareness activities. Most* schood participants are not aware of- their 
environment 'and its impact. The activities focUs on awareness so that 
people can see how they feel about themselves and their role within the 
school, particular setting?, within the school, and larger aspects of ' the 
school environment that^ promote positive or negative attitudes and^ 
behaviors. * Assessment activities ,are contained in the second section ^ 
of .Part II. They include both small and large group activities to 
increase information about how people feel about their school and their 
behaviors within It. These assessment activities help to increase fnfor- 
WtioT} about important topics. ' 

"* 

Part III is titled "Planning Environmental Change. 11 The first section 
involves how to work with existing goals or how to define new goals • 
% involving changes S^chools. A step-by-step process for planning activ- 
ities in order to* successfully, carry, out or implement the goals that are 
selected' is then given. A variety of ev&luat^n activities are .included 
that help to evaluate the short-term and long^^rm 'success of the activities 
that are undertaken. . ~0 * J 

These three parts of the handbook can be used separately or together 
as part of the total school planning experience. Throughbut each of these 
parts, the attempt" is to provide well-defihed, concrete, time-saving ways 
for 3chools*.to achieve goals thaf^tfcey. wish to achieve and determine 
ohanges.that are key in their s<Ikool environments. ] 
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Carrying Out ActiyjLtieS- V * . 

There are several ways in which activities . in the handbook can be . - 
carried, out. They can t?e carried put* by a single person within a school 
who wants -to promote environmental* change. They can be used by estab- 
lished gwups^such as an advisory 'committee or a schoo ^planning committed, 
to accom^ish one of its major tasks. The school also might Wisji \o 
form a new group to deal'with a particular pfobtem. Finally*, schools - l 
might wish to work with other school J* -so that groups of staff from 
schools can^cooptfrate in a milti-school effort. 

E-ach ofe these ways for carrying out activities wilt be explained 
below. Refore that, howeyer, there are some general guidelines which - , 
have proved helpful* across individuals and groups who ha\^e used th$$e 
materials . They are:"*" v 4 v 

• 1. Review the handbook materials to decide which parts, are 

most useful to your goal£. 

2. • Select specific activities from the handbook. ^ 

3v Generally, awareness activities need to be used first, 
. assessments activities second, planning activities third, 
and evaluation activities, last. 

4. Make s\ire the people who work with you represent all 
the types* of people wMb can help yQu and who will be 
af feet eel. >£>y the changes you want to make. 

5, Platfto use the materials and make. changes over a * 
' realistic period of time (a montlfV'two months, six months). 

ThBse ideas have proved useful'fpr any person or group using the 
handbook. Below' are some ideas and examples for changes madefy individuals, 
existing groups, new groups, ou a few schools.*. - / 
J ' / 

One person carrying out activities . If an individual wanted to promote 
environmental change, the handbook materials would be useful to him or her,. 
An administrator, teacher, staff person, or student could easily utilize 

r the materials as a basis jfor change.- A cdunse^or, fOr example, might want 
to use two or three, of the activities from the awareness section in an 
in-service meeting of fellow counselors in order to promote environmental 
awareness. , A teacher might use one- idea .in his or her classroom, such as 
putting plants in the window. A student club might want to undertake a 

^survey of school attitudes or behaviors and use some of the assessment 
activities in order to oarry out this goal. ' ?fhy individual could also 
actually run a workshop with the group using the workshop materials like 
the principal did who hUd a problem with noise in the cafeteria. 

, A group carrying o.ut activities . Another strategy for using these 
materials involves an established group. This group can be any planning 
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, or activities committee within the school. ■ tfhat Is essential her£ is 
'that the group can see" environmental change as partfjof fts. goals and 
activities. 'Regardless of whether the group is a subcommittee, a whole 
group, or an extended group involving other school, personnel , workshop 
activities can be effectively used to piqpfcint problems aad suggest _ 
changes. If awareness/ is a problem, an awareness campaign can be 
planned usirjg Part II .materials . 1 A group might try to increase aware-' 
* ness of school vandalism using Handbook materials. If information-*"' 
is a problem, a food service person might use" a survey from the assess- 
ment section to .determine students* opinions about the- cafeteria. Any \ . 
group can use the planning steps in Part' III to help them make changes 
frhich the gtoup has already defined. 

° forming a group to carry activities . In order to form a groiip for 
the specific purpose of environmental change; several guidelines should 
be followed^ First, it is important to have a cross-section of school 
participants which include administrators, teachers, support staff, 
students, and parents.* This cross-section will allow for significant re- 
source^' and reinforcement for the changes. Secondly, it is important to 
have group which shares a common purpose, this purpose can*fce at a very 
general level of helping to improve attitudes and behaviors in the school. 
On the other hand,- it fhay be a more specific '^purpose , such as improving the 
physical environment of the cafeteria. Activities carried out by groups 
. have included hallway posters, nelT cafeteria schedules, individual'class 
projects, new courses in the eurric^um, and a wide range" of" other projects 

• Working with other schools to carry out ^activities . The handbook 
materials can serve. as a base for district-wfde. change. Several/ schools 
in a single system incLuding elementary', middle/ junior high, and high 
schools-can get together and promote improvement of attitudes and behaviors 
There are two basic requirements in the formation of such a group. First 
of all, people^frpm each school desiring to cooperate must form a core 
group to carry out activities. This group s'ho'uld be no larger than 10 
to 15 people. Second, there must be some room for in-service or other" 
opportunities for cooperating schools to meet during the calendar year 
in order for personnel to be trained and "for activities to be initiated 
)in individual school settings. Activities which have been carried o^t 
across schools include rule information exchanges, cafeteria poster 
contests, hallway monitoring successes , and a"full range of student, 
parent, and school personnel meetings and projects, often^ involving 
community agencies as sponsors. 

In. this way, the materials from the handbook .wil 1 provide a basic 
> resource shelf for schools'. The" materials cannot be used in their db*4rety 
However, using certain sections that fit the needs of a particular school 
or school system in changing it's environment will enhance the likelihood 
that local change will be longlasting and successful. 
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' . WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES ' 

This ^ectioro of the handbook presets a format for conducting 
workshop activities in order to promote environmental change. The pur- 
pose of the activities is to* help school participants to- increase aware 
ness <jf 'their-' schboi\ environment and plan activities whith* might be cai 
ried out t^.^proVe attitudes and behaviors in schools. *The activity 
can be Used in a single day with approximately- five-hours of time for . 
conducting the workshop, or they can Joe spread across several days. 



Workshop 'Organization. 

• t The ergawzation of the workshop is simple. Recruitment of 
/individuals ip the workshop can be done by any individual in the school. 
The workshop catf be conducted for a specific group'of people, such as .a 4 
group of teachers or a group' of students; but is preferably conducted . 
for groups that Stretch across several positions. The ideal personnel ^ 
for a "workshop would include administrators, teachers, students, support 
staff an* parents, gupport^taf f r can include custodial staff, 'cafeteria 
workers, librarians, nurses, counselors, and school secretaries. A group 
of approximately 10 to \l 5 <peor»le could form. an ideal group for a workshop. 

Orice the group is, determined , several -types of activities are 
important to actually setting 'uf the workshop. These ideas are base^'on- 
pilots afcro-s? the State pf Indiana in workshops conducted;^ the K-l£ 
level dutang-vhe 1979-80 school year. A checklist of tasks to set the 
workshop' cs^n iJt listed as -follows: 

1. /NJChposd a workshop site that helps group interaction! 
s % Tlvis workshop site 'might best be found outride the. - 

normal school settings ■ ' , 

2. Arrange for thfe time of the workshop to encompass a * 

* *i * fire-hour period. An ideal timing might involve i 

workshop- that would begin at 9:00 a.m. and run through 
' tir#i\ 3:00 p.m, 'This would allow an hour break for* 
lurfch, and people count~enjoy' having a me*al together; 

3. ' Maki sure individuals understand the purpose of the 
• Workshop and why they are getting together. This can 

: be doT^ through a simple memo sent to people who are 
involved; f . * 

4. Arrange For transportation- to the workshop site so 
%YiaV people (students; for example, who may not be, 

• «able to drive>*can attend the-workshop;* 

5. Be sure t;hat ,fcpu have plenty of blackboard space or 
v ^ large sheets of paper and pencils or jpens in order to ^ 
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share ideas across the group ^nd-tp be ab^^to'have/ 
aVecox^d of idea's and decisions that ^were made during 
^he workshop;* • § • * t 

* < * 

Providing refreshments in the morning and afrernoon 
can help the group to accomplish its work; 

«* > * 

Arnange foY the group to, meet around one large table 
or in a setting in* which they c.an feel comfortable, 
easily interact and do some Siting activities; 

8. Arrange for, name tags for individuals if people do not . 
»know one •another well. This is oft&n necessary when 

a cross-section of school, personnel come together that 
have nc^t been in plannin-g sessions previously; 

9. Be sure that >'9U have multiple copies of the activities 
that are contained in this workshop packet; 

10. It is important for a single person or two people to 
take leadership for the group, to study the workshop, 
activities .and be prepared % to conduct them in the work- 
shop. Preparation* time for this" is minimal, . Within - 
one-half hour of study, an individual should be able to* 

* * conduct anv or all of the workshop activities; and 

11. Be sure t*hat the workshop does not run over its scheduled 
^ time. Ending on time \$ important to the continued 

participation of individuals involved in the meeting. 

Carrying out the above tasks can be done simply and with practically 
no time investment # The entire .workshop can Ke^ox&anized , within an hour's 
worth of extra time of the individual or individuals invcjJLved in^the 
.leadership rbles. 



Usjing Workshop Materials 



"There are basically four activities involved in the workshop.' They ^ - 
include a^f-iVities on awareness, assessment, planni^g-amf' evaluation . * • 
Each acti-vity takes between 45 minutes and 1 1/2 hours to conduct. The 
activities can be used in a* single workshop according-' to a schedule that 
alfows for 9:00 start time with an hour for awareness activities'and an 1 
hour for assessment afctiyities in the morning. There is then a 1 1/2 
hour session and a 45 minute session in the afternoon.. The first would 
be for planning; the second for evaluation. In using the workshop activ- 
ities*, the format should be one of getting ideas out in front of*the grQup. 
This 'is especially true of the awareness and assessment activities. Group 
agreement begins after lunch in the planning, activities when it is necessary 
to state a goal aqd to evaluate a plan of action. , 4 , 
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For each of the activities discussed below, the form for carryinrg 
it out is found on the page indicated in the. box. If the activities are 
used^fith a- group, the right-hand box at the top should be filled out. 
In this. way, it is- possible to collect the form's to see whether, for * 1 
example, teachers responded differently than students, es than females, 
or different grade levels of students responded differently.. This Xype 
of analysis will, show whether certain categories of people think alike 
or differently. • It may h61p it) pinpointing strengths dnd weaknesses and 
areas for change. „ ? , 



Awareness Activity: Page 17 



The purpose of the awareness activity is for . individuals to fill out 
Activity 1 and then to discuss responses for each question as group. 

w At the beginning of the' session, individuals should fill out Activity 
1 by* themselves . They should fill out the routine data information at 
the top of the form on the right-hand side which gives their school, their 
posit ion , x and tKeir sex. This is so that if forms are collected from tjie 
workshop, individuals can understand what different groups feel about 
tfifir school „ * * 



When people have filled out the /Activity* by circling the numbers on 
the right-hand side <tf the form, work with then! on each quqsftion taking 
tallies of the group. *; You might want to use large sheets of paper in ♦ 
order to see. the number of responses for each question in each category. 

The questions are designed to help to* tap attitudes and beh'aviors . 
The .first ^five question^ focus on attitudes. Here, thf concern is to 
identify peopled self-esteem and their feelings that they can do things 
in school. If many people in the group have 4*s and 5 f s as responses in 
these categories, a very important resource base is already set for change. 
;V/heSjn people feel good about themselves and the things they do in school,' 
this can be a ppwerftil source for getting things done. % 

Th^ next three questions, 6 through 8, involve* decision-making activities. 
In. order to^make decisions, people need information; they need to make 
choices; and they need to take action based on those choices.- Having some 
people who haveVtecision-making skills willbe an important base foV changes 
you make. 

The last two questions give some clues as to *what people feel are 
problems and opportunities within the school setting. At this point, 
people khould just think about possible problems and opportunities and 
not fcbout taking action on them. At the conclusion of the awareness 
activity,* people should feel* that they have thought about questions that 
they had not often coi^sidered before and that they have an awareness of 
hqw various individuals feel about the school environment and the types of 
actions they are used to taking. You should also have some direct idea of 
things people like leaft and 'most about the school. 
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Assessment Activity:. Page 18 



The pi 7 H^pose of the assessment activity is to get some lnfoirnation 
from peQple abchrt barriers and opportunities for change within \heir 
> school letting. "\iere, the focus is on continuing from the last set of 
jquestiops in the awareness activity factually determine important 
problems people feej are in the r school and important resources that they 
hatfe for' problem-sojving. Activity 2 should be used order to pinpoint/ 
problems aytd opportunities .> 

In using Activity 2, individuals can fill> out the form by themselyes 
first. /Fhey should 'have plenty of time to do this. Again, they should 
complete the information in the upper right-hand corner. You may want to 
break the group into sntell groups of tv.d to three' peoplfe and have them 
discuss each v question before coming together asfra whole group.' ? 

During the whole group discussion, thp people should po^l 'their 
responses to' the questions. The questions about p'laecs in the school will 
m identify settings where these are problems and opportunities. People may 
'really like the cafeteria. Therefore, . this is an area where^hy they like 
it can be explor.ecl in order to see how other environments' nrffht be made 
more like the cafete&a. THe s4me is true for negative settings. If pTeo-' 
pie do not lik*e them, there should be reasons that can be articulated 
which will^apply across settings in the school. 

The next set of Questions focus on the best things about people in, 
the school. The purpose here'is to find what the personal resources are 
in order to help carry out change. Personal resources are often t>ie most 
• .important resource for getting something done. The next question on pre- 
sent prob^ms ii to identify th$>s(e problems which need to be worked on by 
the group. The final two questions are to geVP^P le thinking about / 
barriers and use resources An order to af fect/change * 

AS a result of tl\e assessment^ activity, people should have a good - 
xde$ of wh^t they feel are the most important problems to tackle and what 
the -barriers and 'opportunities are to 'getting some things done. 
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Th^planning activity is designed .in orderfto have participants 
identify'a specific goal, on which they -would like to work. They then 

' ■ ... / • ... / ■ • • 
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design activities which the group and individuals in the group can carry 
out in, order- to achieve the goal. , 

the planning activity (Activity 3) can be conducted by .working with 
the group as a whole 'in order to identify p-ossible goals or having each 
individual write a goal and then discuss it. The goal or goals should be 
clearly identified before proceeding the planning activities. Or^e the 
"group has chosen a 'goal or set of- goals for action, then individuals i 
Should outline plans for carrying out the activity and individual contri- 
butions. It is very important that individuals see ways in which -they 
can contribute to plans that are being made, 

/ , - 

As a result 'of the planning activit^s, individuals should have- a 
clear /goal in .mind and have outlined a-s*t of steps in order to achieve 
the^oal, as well as individual responsibilities in making the plan a 



success. " 4 
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Evaluation Activity: Page 20 



) . The evaluation activities are designed to be used before ," during and 
after the goal is, achieved The evaluation is not a fin^l evaluation, 
but an attempt *to assess what is going on and 'future act ivities. that can 

be conducted. 

♦ 

The evaluatipn activity (Activity 4) should be filled out by 
individuals at the time the Activity begins. Their perceptions of|wha\ * 
is happening and what will happen as a result of activities they will ^ 
carrv out are very important'. Then the group as a whole should discuss 
* each' of the items in the evaluation and compare notes on. what they believe 
are important barriers and gains from, carrying out the activities. As) a 
result of the evaluation activity, individuals may want to revise some of 
their plans because they have' anticipated barriers and%outcomes, they had' 
not thoughf"of before. ^ . ^ 

When the evaluatio}i activity is completed, individuals will see a t 
process through which they can make, anp environmental change. The, group 
may want to meet againJLji order^to clarify certain aspects of the work-, 
shop activities. Ongoing planning activities -and time for meetings as* 
well as checkpoints in carrying out'th? plan should be established in 
order to assess how the plans are operating. 

. ■ ' ' ' \ - " ♦ r 

As you can ses, the* workshop activities are N relatively easy to - 

conduct. On the next page; is a case study of a workshop that, actual ly* m 
was conducted that may help you to see some of. the specifics of any ^ . 
&(^rkshop. # % 9 • 
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A School Workshop Thatf Worked 

The setting was a hotel. Most people £fom Milton 
School really liked to go there. The conference room held 
a big' round table where all qf the-twelve people could talk 
easily with each other. The lighting was good and refresh- 
ments we^e available inside the room. 

j When the team from the schobl arrived, introductions 
began. Fisst, the leaders introduced. themselves and what 
the program was about.. They wentttJvsOugh the workshop 
schedule and indicated the purposed o'f thy activities. 
The participants in the workshop were then asked to state 
their name and what they felt their fa^rite environment 
was. Home, school, and community settings were mentioned. 
Most people choose their particular place in the school 
wfiere they worked and home- settings , such as the. family 
room or the kitchen. By the^time the introductions were 
completed, everyone knew each other. -People had a sense 
of awareness of the environment around them and what 
they liked about their favorite environmental settings. 

. The group began f with the- awareness activity. They 
filled out the forms and then orally shared the results. 
A big piece of butcher papier was numbered with the ques- 
tions and the possible .results . People raised their 
hands if they answered the-^q uost^ ons with -either 1, 2, 
3, 4, or 5., Jn the end, the groiffe looked at , the^dnforma- * 
tion and decided that there -were v^ry positive attitudes 
among this group about their -schoolS .Some of ( them had 
important decisien-making powers. Others did not seem 
✓ to have very mudh. Over refreshments, the group indicated 
f how their awareness of themselves in relationships to • 
their school environment had increased as a result -/of the 
activity. 

~~ * ( Then Jthe assessment activities' were .begun. Here, the 
group focused on the cafeteria>^fal lway, and classroom 
settings and the strengths and Weaknesses qf them. It 
was clear that there were a range of problems in the 
school "including, noise, vandalism, lack of stftmol spirit, 
curriculum ptokjems ," cafeteria lines, and general over- 
crowding. By the end of tKe session, tfte group had listed 
a wide range of problems and strengths and weaknesses in. 
their environment. The session was closed by individuals 
being asked to Write down one particular goal that they 
thought the^could pursue. The goal needed to be specific 
and stated in a single sentence. -The 'group then adjourned 
for lunch. - * 
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Over lunch the grpup had d good meal and enjoyed talk- * 
ing with each other. Very little was talked about in terms 
of the program, but a great deal of information was shared ' 
social 1^; and people gpt to know each other quite a bit 
better. People also discussed some of the high points of 
the morning meeting and the kinds of information they had 
gained from it. ^ 

Returning from lunch, the group worked on deciding on la 
goal for change. The group started by sharing the goals \ 
they developed before lunch. The goals were posted* They 
^began with about, nine goals and ended up with through dis- 
cussion with six goals. The group then, talked about whaty 
• goals could be most easily accomplished and what would in- 
volve the entire group in carrying them out. The goals were 
Lthen reduced to three., 



The three goals involved making major changes in the # 
cafeteria in terms of arrangement and food distribution as 
well as giving students 'aocess to the library and several 
classrooms after lunch.. A second goal focused on hallway 
noise and a monitoring program which could be developed 
in order to make the hallways more liveable for everyone. 

'A third goal focused on caring for the needs of individual 
students and applying a more individualized approach to 

. all aspects of the school programs. The group struggled 
through these three goals* for awhile and then a vote was 
taken/ The majority of, the group vot^d for making cafe- 
teria changes as the most practical one and having the 
most impact. The~ group the$ set out to identify a goal 
statement that was precise and clear. 

Once the goal was identified, the gToup then went 
through the steps rz would take in implementing the goal. 
Individuals thought of three or four ways the community 
members could be interested in the project and lei)d time 
and/or resources. Everyone identified their'own roj^ 7 in 
carrying out the change?, Some of the students, for 
example, agreed to put togethet student projects in 
decorating the cafeteria a!nd in designing some of the 
new arrangements. When the session was finished, the 
group had a plan. 

After some refreshments, the group went on to talk 
about how they could evaluate whether their changes were 
successful or not. They carried out. the evaluation ac- 
tivity and identified what -could be a major problem with 
parents* in terms of)the kinds of activities that would be 
ei^ouraged in the cafeteria. They then went back to their - 
plan and added a step of informing the parents through the 
PTA ofthe changes and the new rules. The meeting adjourned 
promptly at .3:00 wkh everyone feeling that they had some- 
thing to do toward the change the next morning. 
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r ' * AWARENESS ' ^ • . 

INSTRUCTIONS: The items below are designed % to determine 
your^awareness of your attitudes and behaviors. A scale is 
~ v involved. The scale begins at #1 and gets higher until ?5. 
^ At the *1 level you are responding n never M to the statement. 
At the |5 level you are responding "always 11 to the statement. 
- f #3 is the neutral point or middle point where you are saying 
that you do something or feiel something about half of the ' 
time. Jhis scale should b$- used throughout the following 
items. (Circle the one number beside the scale which is 
closest^to your feelings or behaviors. •! = Never, 2 = Some 
. of the time, 3 = Half of the tin^, 4 = Most of the time, and * 
S" = Always. 

- * ******* 


$ 

School ' ■ 1 * 
Posi tjs&rf 

1 =/^Administrator* 1 * 

2 = Teacher / 2 

3 = Support Staff # 3 

4 av Parent 4 

5 - Student- 5 

Grade 

Sex: * * 

1 =Male* * , 1 * , 

2 = female ' 2 

/ 


✓ 

* 

1. I 1-ike myself when I am in school. 

4 ■ 

2) I do things that matter to me # Qr to -others in school. 

3. I think that I matter to at least one other person -in 
School. 

*4, Students I_ know at my school like. me. 

> 

5. Adults I know at my .school like me. 


i . 

2 _ 
3. 

> 

4. 
5. 


O O 4-' <3 
> £ ^ t/> £ 

0 O N ft o « * 

z :_: e < 

1 2 3 4 *5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 ' 5 
f *> 


6. I know what is going jSn in my school. 

7/ JLJ*e*p to make, choices about what will be done in my 
school. 

8. I do things to help improve my school ^ 

* * 


6. 
7. 

8. 


1 2 3 . 4 ' 5 

> 

1 2 3 4 " 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


* 

9. The thing I like least about school is: * 

■' . ) 

• ■ — ■ 1 ; > - 

<* 

v _ 

<_ 

fo/^he thing I like the most about sch6ol is: ' 
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ASSESSMENT 

^ INSTRUCTIONS: The^/S tat events below are designed 
to help you assess areas of strengths and weaknesses 
in your SCI109I. Please complete the statements franklly 
and directly. Your answers will be combined with others 
to g4t a "total picture 11 of potential problem^ and 
opportunities, 

^s* ******* 



School 



Position: 

1 = Administrator 

2. - Teacher 

3 = Support Staff 

4 = Parent 

5 = Student 

Grade 



Sex: 

1 = Male 

2 = Female 



0 



1. My favorite place in my school is 



because 



*2. The place* in my school where I do not like to spend time is' • 



because 



3. The bjest thing about^the people in my school is 



4. The most pressing problem that exists in my school right now is 



r 

u ^ 



5/ The biggest barrier to getting things done in my school is 



6, The most important resource (person or thing) for getting things. done in 
•my school is • , ] ^ . 



T 
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* INSTRUCTIONS: In this section, you will be planning 
for environmental change. First, you will formulate a , 
goal and write it in the space, provided. Once everyone 
has agreed on a goal, then you will determine steps you 
think need to be taken in order to accomplish the goal. 
Finally, you will* consider what you personally can do to 
.help- achi£ve_your goal. m < x 


Position : 

1 = Administrator 

2 = Teacher 

x 3 = SuppoiV Staff 

4 = ^Parent 

5 = Student 

< Grade" - > 

/ 

/ Sex: 9 


1 

•2 
3 
A- 
5 

• 


- 


* * * * * * * * 


J 1 = Male ' - 
2 = Female 

* 


* 1 i 

2 

* f 




* *■ ; > 1 i 

1 GOAL* * > 




r 




/ 


• 






' : 1 




* 




> 

2. PLAN FOR CHANGE: . STEPS 








* j 

1 . 
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1. MY ACTIVITIES: 
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4 EVALUATION 

INSTR&TIONS; Equation of the, success of your plans 
is* an essential yart of making changes. Evaluation can be 
«^ri*reds£)ut before plans are implemented to anticipate 
problems and outcomes. It can alsoj3£ carried out after 
planss-have been implemented. Uer&^^you are asked to 
evaluaTB your plans in* order to anticipate problems and 
Outcomes. H Please answer all of the quest ions' ">below. 



****** 



School 

Position : 

1 = Administrator 

2 = Teacher 

3 = SqpportSStaff 

4 = Parent 

5 = Student 

Grade 



2 

5 

4* c , 



Sex: 

1 '= Maje 

2 = Female 



1 

2 



1. What specific goal or goals are you trying, to achieve? 



2. What are particular steps involved in the plan which is being carried out? 
Short description . ■ * 



Are there any obstacles to carrying out the^e activities? Yes _j No 

(If Yes, what arl they?J • 



4. What i£ the reaction of the following grouns of school participants to the activities? 

* P 

Students , 

— * — » — . . — — . . ~ 

<* ^ 

Teachers 

Staff 



Administrators 
Parents * 



^^. What is the major result of the activities? 



"jrs 

, 



6. 



What i)i^£6rmatioh does carrying out the activities giVg to the participants that they 
may not have learned otherwise? J t ^ 



V 



7. What could be successful about the activities? 



8. What could be unsuccessful about the activities? 



9. What can be done in the future to increase the' achievement of .your goal(s)? 



9 
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. n - ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

-"Below are eight major works in t&e area of school environments and 
tpt^ieir impact. Those wanting to go beyond .the handbook to search further 
-A for new ideas and practices should Consult these screes, They all have 
„ excellent bibliographies. The first four sources kte more" theo?etical , 
'the last fpur more -practical. 

Ideas About School Environment * . 



Barker, R. andV F, Wright, Midwest and Its Children; The Psychological 
Ecology of an American Towru Hamden, CT: Ar^hon Books, 1971, 



Using an ecological piybhplogy approach, Barker and 
Wright present an interesting, very detailed description of', 
a midweStern towp a^id its pepple. Barker and* Wright * 
pioneered work in behavioa^set tings Research, and use their' 
technique of identifying relevant settings for behavior in 
\f their boo£. They present detailed descriptions of both their 
methods and results which will be valuable tg readers who 
are interested in improving their "understanding $nd- 
'appreciation of their own environments, 

r w > 

fciolahan* C. J. Environment and Behavior: A Dynamic Perspective , 
New York; £lpnum Press,. 1978. 

The effect of the environment is not necessarily 

tt, ^passive, simple, and readily predictable, In 
onment -qfl4 Behavior , Holahan urges the reader to 
usly' consider 'the variety of ways in which the en- 
nfent can affect behavio^ The --relation ship between' 
environment and behavior isXpmplex and«oftfen reciprocal, 
and Holahan de$cribes s ways in which the environment is 
t mediated by participants 1 own adaptive,, maneuvers* and 
actions. 



King, Jonathan* and Robert Jfr Marans. The Physical Environment 
-and the Learning Process; A Survey of Recent Research .' 
Ann, Arbor ; Survey Research Center; University of Michigan, 
1979, W * 



> 



A thoroughly annotated bibliography of research'on 
school* settings and their impact. Includes a we 11 -formulated 
summary of findings.* Divides specific studies into in- 
structional space, "school size', space and d^isity, climate, 
lightings acoustics, and color. 
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Saarinen«> T. F. Environmental Planning: ^Perception and Behavior . 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co 1976: v r 

f • Saarinen* brings together several studies which fpcus 
.on the individual/environment relationship. An important 
4 contribution of his work is his emphasis on the functional 
environment, the everyday environment which he sees as being 
most pertinent tt> th^iparticipants involved. His distinc- 
tion between people* s perceptions of their environments^ 
* and their actual behavior helps to clarify the environ- 
* ment/behavior relationship. 
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Gump., Paul V., et al., "Participation in Nonclass Settings/ 1 In 
Barker, Roger G., etal. (eds.), Big School, Small School , 
Stanford: STtatnfor4 University- Press, 1964. 

This study examines relationships between school size, 
the number and variety of activity settings', and degree of % 
participation. Activity settings ase places where extra- 
curricular activiti^&voccur . The first section of ^ the study 
focuses on the types of activity settings while the second" 
part^ considers the freqyency of students 1 use of the activity 
fr settings. Subjects were student* frorn^ large high schobl 
"(604) and from small high schools (less than 100) in the 
midwestern United .States . Those students were given a list 
of non-classroom activities and were f a^^ to indicate 
whether they had participated injthenr in the previous 
three months; Findings indicdt&i that activity settings 
in large high schools f were .more frequently used than 
activity settings in smaller schools. Students in large 
schools participate^ in more' activities, but small school 
students participated in a higher proportion of the 
* available activities and held more positions of respon- 
sibility th&n students in the large schopls. 
v * , 



^Peccolo, Charles, M The Effect o'f Thermal 'Environment on Learning, A 
Pilot Study, " Iowa City, Iowa: Iowa Center 'for Research in 
School Administration; University of Iowa, 1962 . 

This study concerns a two-classroom experimental^ 
school building, .one classroom consisting of a model 
thermal environment, the other consisting of aTmarginal 
environment. The classrooms differed #rom one andlher in 
temperature, relative^uimidity and air movement. For fifteen 
days each room was oc'cupl-ed^by twenty-two matched students. 
Matching was by intelligence7"acluevement, sex,- and age. The 
experiment was repeated with- a se.cbnd.set of students' whose 
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only significant difference waS a higher mean achievement , 
score. The second set' t>f students -used opposite fodms from 
the first set. The students took a series of tests which 
were classified into three categories; reasoning task;*, 
clerical tasks, and new concept tasks. The results revealed 
a, performance gain by the 'students in the experimental group. 
In every task, the students from the madefl 'environment 
improved more than the control groups, 'with especially sig- 
nificant gains on the reasoning and some clerical tasks. 

% 

Sampson, Foster K.„ "Contrast Rendition in School Lighting 
(Technical Report No. 4 £rom Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, 11 New York: Educational 'Facilities 
Laboratories , 1970 . 
* • 

Sampson 1 s work is^an extensive field study of typical , 
comparatively new schoOT lighting installations to indicate 
which produce the most effective . quality of. light. Measure- 
ments pf veiling reflections, and Contrast Rendition Factors 
weft parried out. * In 'many systems in common us£ in the 
Uni*e4-States lighting was less than 20 percent .effect ive 
in terms of adequate glare free illumination. Rooms witK 
peripheral illumination tested for better than those with 
uniformly distributed light sdlirces in regard to: v (l) 
uniformity; (2) wdll and chalkboard illumination; and. 
.(3) general visibility of handwriting. . Useful Resign 
information concerning improving lighting quality without 
increasing quantity or with reductions in overall quality 
is included. ■ - 

Zeisel, John, Stopping School Property Damage," Arlington,- ^ 
Virginia: American Association of School Administrators' 
and Educational Laboratories, 1976." 

Zeisel * ; s report identifies typical school building 
features which increase the probability of property, damage. 
Vandalism is likely to occur in places where students con- 
gregate to play or socialize. * Administrator and archifect 
awareness of thi£ tendency allows for the correction of 
design problems -soon after a school opens. Specific 
preventative measures are suggested for both existing and 
future school facilities. 
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FIGURE 1: CAFETERIA INFLUENCES COMPARED 
TO OTHER SETTINGS . ' 




Means (scale = 1-5) for students and adults on- impact. Students 
(K-12); Adults = 517 (administrators, teachers, support staff-). 
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TABLE* 1 : WORKSHOP EVALUATIONS 
• (N = 79) 



Much/Yes Some/ 
A lot/ with Not Little/ 



Yes - Revision Likely ft 



o 



Increase Awareness " * 
Your School ■ ' 45 ^ 26 7 1 

Awareness Activities 

are Workable ' * 55 18 5 * T % 

«« • 

"Assessment Gave New'* * ' , ' . ' 1 

'Information 32 Si 15 1 

v Assessment Activities . ~ V , 

a*e Workable ^ 53 22 . 3 v 4 1 v 

New Goals/Plans as * * 

Result of Workshop 31 35 . 10 3 

Goal Activities are • 
Workable r , § . 56^ 20 ^ 

Planning Activities ' ^ 

are Workable \ 49 28 1 1 1 

Evaluation Activities * _ , 

are Helpful 21 3*2 11 >- • 

Evaluation Activities , 

are Workable ,-40 21 3 
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FIGURE 2: ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS INFLUENCED •« 
BY THE SCHOOL 'ENVIRONMENT: K-12 
, w STUDENTS (N = 1,391) ' ' • 
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ATTITUDES 
* (SELF-ESTEEM) 



BEHAVIORS 
(DECISION-MAKING') 




